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THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 


Aston University, Aston Triangle, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. 

Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 
Fax: 021 359 7358 


INFORMATION 


FREE MAILINGS 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) 
simply telephone (021) 359 4192 or complete the form 
on display in the foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles you to 
discounts on tickets, mailing of the bi-monthly 
brochure, reciprocal membership of Chapter (Cardiff) 
and Waterman’s (Brentford) and invites to special 
previews. 


NEW CINEMA PRICES 

£3.30 - Public; £2.70 - Members, Students; 

£2.20 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets 
£2.20 for weekday matinees (except Bank Holidays). 
Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Café is open seven days a week: 
Mon-Fri from 5.30-8.30pm: Sat & Sun from 2.30- 
8.30pm. 

Facilities for people with disabilities are 
available at the Cinema, and we give one 
complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please 
telephone in advance and ask for the House Manager 
on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box Office opens 
half an hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or 
in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday - 
Friday and from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. 
ACCESS and VISA welcome; please show your card 
when collecting tickets. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the 
Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street 
Station. Walk up Corporation Street from the centre of 
town and continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The Cinema is 
located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop 
within easy reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off 
Masshouse Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on 
the left (Woodcock Street) and finally second on the 
left—Holt Street. 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. 
Stores at 134 & 141, New Street, Birmingham, 
for providing music in the cinema. 
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Toto the Hero (15) 


January 2-12 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Jaco Van Dormael. Belgium/France/Germany, 
1991. 

Starring: Michel Bouquet, Joe De Backer, Thomas Godet, 
Mireille Perrier. 

Colour. Subtitled (French dialogue). 90 mins. 


Showered with festival prizes and critical 
acclaim, this extraordinary feature début by Bel- 
gian director Jaco Van Dormael has rightly been 
hailed as one of the best European films of 
recent years. Van Dormael, who won some 
attention (and an Oscar) for his shorts and docu- 
mentaries, apparently spent five years in getting 
Toto to the screen, which may help to account 
for the film’s exhilarating blend of ambition, 
complexity and sheer cinematic verve. It also 
seems entirely appropriate that the film-maker 
had a previous career in the circus, since Toto is 
first and foremost a virtuoso juggling act that is 





by turns comic, frightening, sad, and very touch- 
ing. 

Moving with startling ease between past and 
present, from fantasy to reality, the complex 
narrative is seen though the eyes of the angry 
Thomas. As an old man constricted by the 
dispiriting regime of an old people’s home, 
Thomas fantasises about killing his childhood 
neighbour, Alfred Kant. Thomas has always 
believed that he and Alfred were switched at 
birth, perhaps during the panic caused by an 
outbreak of fire in a maternity ward. He’s also 
mad that his father disappeared whilst on a fly- 
ing mission for Kant senior (it’s typical of the 
film’s sense of the absurd that the purpose of the 
fateful trip was to bring marmalade from Eng- 
land for the opening of a supermarket). So the 
young Thomas dreams of himself as a legendary 
secret agent, ‘Toto the Hero’, who is dedicated to 
bringing the evil Mr. Kant to justice. 

One of the great strengths of Van Dormael’s 
film is that its wonderful flights of fantasy co- 
exist with strong characterisations and a keen 
sense of how the subjective mind copes with 
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life’s tragedies. Most impressive, for example, is 
the treatment of children. It is French film- 
makers who have usually excelled in this area, 
but with Toto Van Dormael proves himself at 
least their equal. The young Thomas’s relation- 
ship with his older, strong-willed sister manages 
to be loving, erotic and fierce; and the portrayal 
of their brother, a Down's Syndrome child, is 
handled with the kind of respect and lack of 
affectation that is wholly admirable. 

Van Dormael presents a fresh and unique 
vision of his hero’s life from childhood through 
adulthood to old age. Perhaps the film does 
overreach itself in its middle section with the 
appearance of the adult Alfred’s love as the dou- 
ble of his dead sister. But even such a tricksy 
device is partly justified in the film’s extraordi- 
nary final section, which successfully embraces 
the poignant, the irreverent and the downright 
mad. Overall, then, this is a remarkable first fea- 
ture, directed with the kind of imagination, 
technical skill and cheek that suggests Van Dor- 
mael is a major talent. One should add that he is 
aided by splendid performances, some very 
adventurous photography, and editing that is 
constantly stunning. There’s also a beautiful 
soundtrack, and the theme song is as delightful 


as the film itself. 
Peter Walsh 


Edward Scissorhands (PG) 


January 2-5 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Tim Burton. U.S.A., 1991, 
Starring: Johnny Depp, Winona Ryder, Diane Wiest. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 105 mins. 


With Beetlejuice and even the compromised Bat- 
man, Tim Burton established himself as one of the 
most imaginative directors working within the 
Hollywood mainstream. His most personal film to 
date, Edward Scissorhands is a strange, pastel- 
shaded fairy tale set in suburban America and 
with echoes of the Brothers Grimm. It stars 
Johnny Depp as a modern variant of Franken- 
stein’s monster, a being created by mad scientist 
Vincent Price in a Gothic mansion high above a 
small town. When his creator dies, the gentle, 
pale-faced Edward is left with sharp metal shears 
instead of fingers. He lives alone in the empty 
house until the Avon Lady (the wonderful 
Dianne Wiest) calls. She invites him home, and 
he proceeds to dazzle her family and neighbours 
with his flair for topiary and surreal hair-styling. 
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There is a tentative romance with the Avon 
Lady’s beautiful daughter (Winona Ryder), but 
Edward remains at the end an outsider who is 
rejected in a society of rampant conformity. 


SAYLES DEAL 


Nigel Floyd profiles American 
film-maker John Sayles 


An independent writer/director working 
on the fringes of mainstream American cin- 
ema, John Sayles has always sought to fuse 
political themes and popular entertain- 
ment. Working against the grain of such 
familiar genres as the sci-fi movie or the 
Western, Sayles confronted racial intoler- 
ance in Brother from Another Planet and drew 
upon the myths of the Old West in his 
account of a 20s mining strike in Matewan, 
before turning a baseball movie into an 
attack on corrupt capitalism in Eight Men 
Out. Even as a scriptwriter for Roger Cor- 
man’s New World Pictures, Sayles managed 
to slip satirical sideswipes and sly humour 
into low-budget exploitation pictures such 
as Lewis Teague’s The Lady in Red (a femi- 
nist reworking of the story of gangster 
John Dillinger) and Joe Dante’s Piranha (a 
tongue-in-cheek rip-off of Jaws). 

Now forty years old, Sayles has had a 
rich and varied career as a factory worker, 


CITY OF HOPE 


actor, playwright, pop promo director (for 
Bruce Springsteen), film-maker and novel- 
ist. BBC television has acquired the rights 
to Shannon’s Deal, a two-hour pilot for an 
NBC television series about “a lawyer who 
never goes to court and considers himself a 
failure.” Sayles’s third novel, Los Gusanos, 
was published earlier this year, and his lat- 
est film, City of Hope, is a masterly study of 
how money and power affects the every- 
day lives of the inhabitants of a decaying 
American industrial city. 

Vincent Spano plays the son of a rich 
building contractor who is forced by cor- 
rupt municipal interests beyond his control 
to support a controversial scheme to 
demolish cheap housing and build a new 
shopping mall. A strongly acted ensemble 
piece that recalls Robert Altman’s best 
work, the film exposes the complex web of 
personal, political and financial interests 
that influences everyone in the city, from 
the lowliest bum to the most ambitious 
politician. Characters drift into the edge of 
the frame, then take over the storyline as 
their particular thread is picked up—a bold 
technique which emphasises how all their 





lives are inextricably intertwined. 

“People in large urban communities tend 
to feel that there are so many people in this 
city that nothing they do can possibly 
effect anybody else”, says Sayles. “ The best 
they can hope for is that they might go and 
support the same sports team, that they 
may end up sitting next to this guy at a 
Mets game. But what I find, from having 
lived in many cities with this melting pot 
community and practical urban politics, is 
that in fact peoples lives do affect each 
other. And when you start following char- 
acters as they move from group to group, 
that tends to emphasise that inter-connect- 
edness. Several things are brought up, peo- 
ple are gonna come back again and again. 
These connections do exist.” 

A former actor who often appears in his 
own movies, Sayles cast himself as leg- 
endary sports journalist Ring Lardner in 
Eight Men Out, and as a reactionary fire- 
brand preacher in Matewan. The tone of the 
films, however, is anything but preachy; 
instead, he weaves the social message into 
the fabric of the story. In Sayles’s films, 
ordinary people and working class commu- 
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nities cling with stubborn optimism to 
their hopes and dreams, despite the hard- 
ships inflicted on them by the soulless 
machinations of powerful economic and 
political forces. 

“There are two things that work against 
community in the United States: one is its 
heterogeneity, especially in the cities, 
where there are so many people from very 
different backgrounds and cultures trying 
to coexist; the second is this very strong 
idea of American individualism, the idea 
that the individual is king and that you’re 
giving up an awful lot whenever you join a 
group.... 

“City of Hope is about these individuals 
being asked, not only to give up some of 
their individuality, but also being asked, 
for the greater good, to betray one of their 
own tribe—whether it be their own family, 
their race, or in the case of the cops, that 
brotherhood of cops who feel like a squad 
walking point in an urban jungle.” 

So, despite the fact that his early scripts 
were witty parodies of familiar movie gen- 
res, and much of his work still draws upon 
those conventions, Sayles’s present interest 
lies in films about real people in real situa- 
tions: “After seeing the movies I make, I 
want people to leave the theatre saying, 
Jeez, that’s just like my sister in law, or I 
know somebody just like that, or Jeez, that 
guy was really in a jam, what would I do if 
I were in that situation?” 


City of Hope (15) 


January 10-19 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: John Sayles. U.S.A., 1991. 

Starring: Vincent Spano, Tony Lo Bianco, Barbara 
Williams, Joe Morton, Anthony John Denison, 
John Sayles. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 129 mins. 


With its multiple storylines and dozens of char- 
acters, this Altmanesque vision of life in a multi- 
ethnic, post-industrial American city is Sayles’s 
finest film to date. As with Matewan and Eight 
Men Out, it not only deals with how personal 
lives are affected by political issues, it also 
reveals the political within the personal. As 
Sayles’s own character, a low-life car repair shop 
owner and criminal Mr. Fix-It called Vinnie, 
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says, “We are all politicians.” 

At the centre of a complex web of personal 
aspirations, civic corruption and disaffected per- 
sonal lives is a plan to demolish low-rent apart- 
ments to make way for an expensive shopping 
mall complex. The local Jewish ladies feel like 
they’re living in a Charles Bronson movie, and 
an attack by two black youths on a white middle 
aged jogger is threatening to fan the flames of 
racial disharmony. Vincent Spano’s father, a 
self-made builder who owns the apartment 
block and is committed to his home neighbour- 
hood, is being pressured by the Mayor’s flunkies 
and their Mafia paymasters. Meanwhile, an 
ambitious young black councilman sees the 
shopping mall controversy as a crusading issue 
that just might be his ticket to the top. 

The strength of Sayles’s film is that while it 
depicts all the conflicts and contradictions of 
modern urban life, it allows one to hope for 
something better. Spano’s hesitant romance 
with the emotionally damaged single mother 
Barbara Williams suggests a flicker of hope in a 
dying city whose inhabitants know that only 
love, friendship and community separate them 
and their families from the bums on the streets. 
A slightly fudged ending stops short of radical 
political confrontation, and there are times 
when Sayles’s ‘everyone has his reasons’ philos- 
ophy feels like a liberal compromise. Even so, 
City of Hope is a remarkable achievement and we 
should be grateful for passionate, personal and 
overtly political film-making like this. 

Nigel Floyd 


TWO FILMS BY 
JOHN DUIGAN 


The Year My Voice Broke (15) 


January 12 (5.00 p.m.) & 13 
(6.45 p.m.) 


Director: John Duigan. Australia, 1987. 
Starring: Noah Taylor, Leone Carmen, Ben Mendelssohn. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 103 mins. 


Just when films about the transition from the 
confusions of adolescence to the responsibilities 
of adulthood were starting to get over-familiar, 
along comes a film that single-handedly restores 
ones faith in them. It’s 1962 in the Australian 
backwater town where callow teenager Danny 
and his childhood friend, Freya, have grown up 


together. The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance is 
showing at the Astor Cinema. The Shadows 
strum “Apache” on the radio, and car-stealing 
delinquent Trevor fancies himself as the local 
rebel without a cause. Using telepathy, ‘force 
fields’ and hypnotism, the unrequited Danny 
tries to win Freya’s love, but the bad boy hunk 
aims lower and scores. It’s not only sexual 
attraction, however, that draws them together; 
as an orphan child with a murky past, Freya too 
feels like an outsider. 

So sure is writer-director John Duigan’s feel 
for the characters, the historical period and the 
prevailing moral climate, that the faintly super- 
natural elements are effortlessly integrated. And 
as the mystery surrounding the local ‘haunted 
house’ unfolds, there is an uncanny sense of a 
scandalous episode in the community’s history 
repeating itself. It would be unfair to single out 
any one of the three young actors, but Bruce 
Spence’s engaging cameo as a reclusive signal 
man who claims to be writing “Australia’s first 
truly erotic novel” deserves special mention. A 
lovingly crafted and deeply affecting film, this 
might be likened, in terms of both quality and 
perception, to Rob Reiner’s Stand by Me. 

Nigel Floyd 


Flirting (15) 
January 14-16 (6.45 p.m.) 


Director: John Duigan. Australia, 1989. 
Starring: Noah Taylor, Thandie Newton, Nicole Kidman. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 99 mins. 


The second part of a trilogy which began with 
The Year My Voice Broke, this sees teenage student 
Danny Embling (Noah Taylor) take a fumbling 
first taste of the forbidden fruits offered by a 
nearby girls’ school. “The two schools stared 
across the lake at each other like brooding volca- 
noes,” remembers Danny, who divides his time 
evenly between being bullied for his stutter and 
bewitched by Thandiwe Adjewa (Thandie New- 
ton), in whose dark features he sees the promise 
of new worlds of experience. Both misfits, the 
two find solace in each other's affection, crossing 
the lake in search of adulthood. 

Beautifully written and directed by over- 
grown schoolboy John Duigan, the film main- 
tains a delicate balance between wry satire, 
childish laughter, and dark, brooding malevo- 
lence. Not since Bill Forsyth’s Gregory’s Girl has a 
movie so precisely captured the goose-bumps, 


grunts, giggles and gorgeous rapture of teenage 
love. Taylor (who looks more like Nick Cave 
each day) is a jowly delight, shambling endlessly 
between persecution and passion, while 16- 
year-old newcomer Newton throws savage 
glances and sensuous smiles with the assured air 
of a seasoned professional. As electrifying as 
your first open-mouthed kiss, as heartbreaking 
as being stood-up at the bus-stop, Flirting is full 
of precious memories, half-remembered dreams, 
and the desperate longing for a brighter future. 
Cherish it. 


Mark Kermode/Time Out 





Delicatessen (15) 
January 17-30 
(See Calendar for times) 


Directors: Jean-Pierre Jeunet, Marc Caro. France, 1991. 
Starring: Dominique Pinon, Maire-Laure Dougnac, Jean- 
Claude Dreyfus. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 96 mins. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary thing about 
Jeunet and Caro’s cannibalistic comedy is that it 
manages to be darkly funny without ever being 
tasteless. It was inspired by a casual remark 
made by Jeunet’s wife, when they were living 
above a butcher’s shop and were constantly 
waking to the sound of him sharpening his 
knives. She joked that the butcher was probably 
murdering all the other tenants, and that they’d 
better move out before he got them too. 

In the film, which is set in a curious parallel 
universe that combines a fantastical vision of 
France during the 30s with some modern tech- 
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nological anomalies, ex-circus entertainer Loui- 
son (Dominique Pinon from Diva) takes a room 
above a butcher's shop. There is a high turnover 
of guests, many of whom disappear mysteriously 
late at night; but Louison makes himself useful 
as an odd-job man and soon falls for the butch- 
er’s pretty, cello-playing daughter, Julie (Marie- 
Laure Dougnac). Meanwhile, his fellow ten- 
ants—including the lubricious Madame Plusse, 
the poor Tapioca family, and the snail-eating 
Monsieur Potin—are looking forward to having 
a little meat on their tables. But Julie has con- 
tacted the Troglodistes, a group of sewer- 
dwelling vegetarian vigilantes whom she hopes 
will save Louison from being made into choice 
cuts. 

Jeunet and Caro’s background in animation is 
evident in the abundance of visual ideas, from 
the strikingly designed sets to the Heath Robin- 
son-type contraptions with which the suicidal 
Aurora tries to facilitate her demise. There is a 
classic scene, too, in which Louison and 
Madame Plusse check out her squeaky bed 
springs to the rhythm of a Hawaiian band. It’s a 
bit like nouvelle cannibalism: not very substan- 
tial or filling, but beautifully presented and 
bound to leave you wanting more. 

Nigel Floyd 


New Year’s Day (15) 
January 23-26 (7.30 p.m.) 


Director: Henry Jaglom. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Henry Jaglom, Maggie Jakobson, Gwen Welles, 
Melanie Winter. 

Colour. 87 mins. 


Henry Jaglom’s films are the opposite of an 
acquired taste. The blend of comedy, improvisa- 
tion and psycho-babble, tasty when first sam- 
pled, can become cloying when over-indulged. 
But even at his most tiresome Jaglom is unique. 
Who else makes films like A/ways, Someone to 
Love and now New Year's Day? Here the film- 
maker himself plays a writer who arrives in New 
York to find his sub-let flat overrun with kooks 
and weirdos. He falls in love with one girl: daz- 
zling Maggie Jacobson, tousled and talkative as 
an Eric Rohmer heroine. But he is entertainingly 
at sea with the rest, who include a girl who dubs 
cartoon animals for the movies, Milos Forman in 
a don’t-blink guest role and Jaglom’s brother 
Michael Emil as psycho-sexologist ‘Dr. Standtha- 
gen’. If you like the film, as I did, you'll love it. If 
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you hate the film, Jaglom has courteously pro- 
vided you with a verdict in his own remark to 
one of the characters: “Underneath your bullshit 
there seems to be more bullshit.” New Year's Day 
owes its appeal to the fact that it is deeply 
indigenous to America and New York, therefore 
deeply believable and deeply satisfying. 


Nigel Andrews/NFT Programme 


TWO FILMS BY 
BERTRAND BLIER 


Les Valseuses (*) 
January 30 (3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 


Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1973. 

Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Patrick Deware, Miou-Miou, 
Isabelle Huppert. 

Colour. Subtitled. 125 mins. 


There’s a classic moment in Bertrand Blier’s first 
succes de scandale, Les Valseuses, when Gérard 
Depardieu, having failed to break in to a Citroén 
and faced by its gun-toting owner and a chorus 
of neighbours calling out for the police, drily 
comments, “Now I know I’m in France”. And 
since that particular film hit French cinema 
screens in 1973, Blier has whittled away at all 
that he sees as conventional, stultifying and 
authoritarian in French society. At the same 
time, he has also made his audience—including 
us on the other side of the channel—laugh a 





great deal. 

The title refers to testicles, appropriately 
enough as the heroes are a macho pair of youth- 
ful hell-raisers, one of whom suffers a temporary 
injury in that region as they whoop it up on the 
road. A huge hit in France, the film announced 
the arrival of Gérard Depardieu, Patrick Deware 
and, as their seemingly sexually indifferent moll, 


Miou-Miou. ; 
David Thompson 


(*) At the time of going to press, Les 
Valseuses has yet to be classified by the 
BBFC. 


Merci la vie (18) 


January 31-February 5; 
February 7-13 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1990. 

Starring: Charlotte Gainsbourg, Anouk Grinberg, Gérard 
Depardieu. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 117 mins. 


Back to the Future meets The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie? Merci la vie is Bertrand Blier at his 
most brazen, extravagant, testing and moving. 
The moral magician looked back on his first suc- 
cess, Les Valseuses, and in typical style reversed 
the sexes. Now it is two gutsy heroines (Char- 
lotte Gainsbourg and the revelatory Anouk 
Grinberg) who burst their way through the con- 
ventions of a wholly corrupt society. Blier’s next 
trick is to be more disorientating than ever— 
without warning, the image shifts from colour to 
monochrome, the time period from the present 
day to the Occupation, and there’s even a film 
within the film. His notion is an outrageous one: 
every age has its crisis, whether it be Nazi 
oppression or AIDS. With an exceptional sup- 
porting cast that includes Gérard Depardieu and 
Jean-Louis Trintignant, Blier’s film is a remark- 
able tour de force. With Merci la vie, Blier has 
pushed himself to the limits and even succeeded 
in surprising himself with the result. If he’s 
dared in the past to let narratives go in unex- 
pected directions or even (as in the Bunuel- 
inspired Notre Histoire) turn in on themselves, 
now he flies whichever way the inspiration of 
the moment leads him. The fact that it works, 
resulting in both his funniest and most moving 
film to date, shows that Blier is perhaps now at 
his peak. 

David Thompson 
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The Indian Runner (15) 


January 31-February 5 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Sean Penn. U.S.A., 1991. 

Starring: David Morse, Vigo Mortensen, Valeria Golino, 
Dennis Hopper. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 126 mins. 


Sean Penn’s début film as a director took every- 
one by surprise at its premiere screening at the 
Cannes Film Festival. Evidently even profession- 
als confuse the man with the roles he has played 
and believe all the bad press more than a few of 
themselves have generated. In point of fact, the 
film is a precisely measured emotional portrait of 
two brothers, one “good” and one “bad” 
(although the first is lethargic and the latter full 
of passion, and nothing is quite so clearly cut 
anyway). As the “bad” brother returns from the 
war and begins to fight against the limits of 
respectable society—including the values and 
emotional ties of his family—the “good” brother 
is faced with choosing, ultimately, between try- 
ing to save his brother or maintaining his own 
identity and keeping safe those dear to him. 


ood 
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Being an actor, Penn’s main thrust in his direc- 
tion of the film is in getting true and moving 
performances from his fine cast, but there is no 
indication anywhere—in staging, pacing, or 
structure—that this is a first film. It is obvious 
that he knows America, is aware of the darker 
currents running through the core of that soci- 
ety, and has thought long and hard about it. 


The Bridge (12) 
February 7-13 (See Calendar for 
times) 


Director: Syd Macartney. U.K., 1991. 

Starring: Saskia Reeves, David O'Hara, Joss Ackland, 
Rosemary Harris. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 102 mins. 


The Walberswick paintings of the artist Philip 
Wilson Steer provided the starting point for Mag- 
gie Hemmingway’s novel The Bridge, which 
observed the suppressed passions of a sexual tri- 
angle in Victorian England without any of the 
embellishments or foolishness of a Barbara Cart- 
land or a Mills and Boon. The novel took its title 
from Steer’s 1887 painting, which pushed him to 
the forefront of the Impressionist movement in 
this country. But little is known about Steer’s life 
(his private documents were destroyed after his 
death in 1942), and the novel is a fictional 
account of the passions and obsessions that 
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might have inspired his work. Likewise the film, 
which has been adapted with care and sensitivity 
by writer Adrian Hodges and director Syd 
Macartney. It is particularly to the film-makers’ 
credit that, despite the theme of Victorian repres- 
sion and the idyllic setting of Suffolk in the late 
1880s, there is very little period gloss of the Mer- 
chant-Ivory variety to be found in The Bridge. 
The film introduces Steer (David O’Hara) as 
an impoverished portrait painter who escapes 
each summer to the small coastal village of Wal- 
berswick. Befriended by a local lawyer (Joss 
Ackland), he nevertheless struggles to find a 
source of inspiration for his paintings until he 
discovers the presence of Isobel Heatherington 
(Saskia Reeves), a married woman who is 
spending a holiday with her three daughters. 
Steer falls in love with Mrs Heatherington, and 
the reaction of the suspecting family brings the 
husband to investigate. As jealousy and tragedy 
force the lovers to confront the reality of their 
feelings, the story moves to its fateful conclu- 
sion, evoking the inspiration for Steer’s great 
painting, but questioning the human cost of its 
creation. 
Mike Polanyk 


London Kills Me (is) 
February 14-20 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Hanif Kureishi. U.K., 1991. 

Starring: Justin Chadwick, Steven Mackintosh, Emer 
McCourt, Roshan Seth. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 105 mins. 


Having written the scripts for My Beautiful 
Laundrette and the controversial Sammy and 
Rosie Get Laid, Hanif Kureishi turns writer- 
director with London Kills Me. 


Set around Ladbroke Grove in London’s Notting 
Hill, the film focuses on a group of streetwise 
young drug dealers and is remarkable for its 
indifference to the dictum that drug films have 
to be grittily dour laments about lost souls and 
homelessness. | can think of no other film that 
takes such a subject and makes of it a tender 
comedy. 

Like Isaac Julien’s recent Young Soul Rebels, 
London Kills Me is much absorbed with style and 
music. It is a film not only about London street 
kids and their lives, but made for them, working 
within their own idioms. Imagine Colin 
Macinnes’ novel Absolute Beginners crossed with 








De Sica’s Bicycle Thieves and Susan Seidelman’s 
Desperately Seeking Susan—also a comedy about 
changing clothes and changing places—and you 
begin to have the feel of it. 

At the centre of London Kills Me is Clint East- 
wood (named as much after the reggae star as 
the Hollywood actor), a homeless boy who sells 
drugs on the streets. One evening he goes to a 
rave with his charismatic drug pusher employer, 
Muffdiver, and Sylvie, with whom he is half in 
love. There, Muffdiver divests Clint of Sylvie, 
while some heavies rid him of his clothing, beat 
him up and take the money they find in his shoe 
as payment for an outstanding debt. 

The naked Clint wails that this is his birthday, 
that he is weary of this life and intends to find a 
job and go straight. Through the recommenda- 
tion of a bohemian woman to whom he supplies 
dope, he is offered a job as a waiter in a wine bar 
on condition that he first finds a decent pair of 
shoes. It is the search for the shoes that shapes 


the narrative. ... 
Philip Dodd/Sight and Sound 


TWO FILMS BY 
MIRA NAIR 


Salaam Bombay! (15) 
February 24-25 (6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Mira Nair. India/France/U.K., 1988. 
Starring: Shafiq Seyed, Raghubir Yadav, Aneeta Kanwar. 
Colour. Subtitled. 114 mins. 


Mira Nair’s justly celebrated feature début pro- 
vides an unflinching account of street life in 
Bombay and represents a refreshing antidote to 
the studio-bound artificiality of mainstream 
Indian cinema. Nair’s background in documen- 
taries is evident in her excellent use of locations, 
and the non-professional cast members of 


Salaam Bombay! were drawn from the reform 
institutions, streets and jails of the city. The 
film’s vivid portrait of low life is largely seen 
through the eyes of ten-year-old Krisha, who is 
abandoned by a travelling circus and makes his 
way to Bombay in the hope of earning some 
money to take back to his mother in the village 
he left behind. Once in the city he begins to 
work at the bottom of the street hierarchy as a 
chaipau or tea boy, and his delivery rounds bring 
him into contact with an underworld of prosti- 
tution and drug-trafficking. Krisha’s progress 
through this world of exploitation is charted by 
Nair with an admirable lack of indignation or 
sentimentality. Like its characters, the film refus- 
es to give in to despair. 


Mississippi Masala (15) 
February 21-27 (See Calendar 
for times) 


Director: Mira Nair. U.S.A,, 1991. 

Starring: Denzel Washington, Sarita Choudhury, Roshan 
Seth. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo, 113 mins. 


Mississippi Masala, Mira Nair’s follow-up to 
Salaam Bombay!, confirms the director’s status as 
a rare young talent with a unique voice and 
vision. Within the structure of a love story, Nair 
effortlessly and convincingly confronts questions 
of race and identity. The result is non-con- 
frontational, and the artistry suggests commer- 
cial possibilities beyond the art-house circuit. 

The story opens in Uganda in 1972, when Idi 
Amin expelled the country’s Asian population. 
One Hindi family forced to leave friends, posses- 
sions and homeland behind move to the U.S., 
where they settle in Greenwood, Mississippi. 

The father, played by Roshan Seth, does odd 
jobs at a motel and dreams of returning to Africa 
to reclaim his property, while his wife runs a 
liquor store. Life is uneventful until the day that 
their daughter Mina (Sarita Choudhury) collides 
with a truck owned by Demetrius (Denzel 
Washington). 

The film has the trappings of screwball come- 
dy without the fantasy and, conversely, recog- 
nises the social drama while avoiding its 
grandiose elements. Nair manages effortlessly to 
be both fresh and disarming, creating a relation- 
ship that is honest yet remains a poignant, mod- 
erm romance. 

Credit must also go to screenwriter Sooni 
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Taraporevala and the outstanding cast. Wash- 
ington is unquestionably one of the finest actors 
of his generation, with a keen sense of what is 
appropriate to his characterisation. Choudhury 
imbues Mina with a wantonness and awkward- 
ness both contradictory and ideal to her role. 
Fluidly embracing the tragic, romantic and 
comic strains of life, Mississippi Masala is, as the 
title suggests, a rich blend of hot spices. It is also 
a hearty entertainment tonic that will leave 
audiences smiling and nourished. 
Leonard Klady/Screen International 


Barton Fink (15) 


February 28-29 (See Calendar 
for times) 


Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1991, 

Starring: John Turturro, John Goodman, Judy Davis, 
Michael Lerner. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 117 mins. 


Continuing the recent success of independently- 
produced American movies at the prestigious 
Cannes Film Festival (Steven Soderberg’s sex, 
lies, and videotape won in 1989, and David Lynch 
scored with Wild at Heart the following year), 
Joel and Ethan Coen’s marvellous Barton Fink 
created festival history in 1991 by not only win- 
ning the coveted Palme d’Or (awarded for Best 
Film), but also prizes for Best Direction and Best 
Actor (John Turturro). The awards merely con- 
firm the high critical regard for the work of the 
Coen brothers, whose consistently inventive and 
entertaining movies (Blood Simple, Raising Ari- 
zona, Miller's Crossing) have done so much to 
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enliven recent American cinema. 

Said to have been inspired by the film-mak- 
ers’ own difficulties in writing the script for 
Miller's Crossing, Barton Fink is a comedy set in 
Hollywood in the early 40s. The title character 
(Turturro) is an earnest New York dramatist 
who scores a triumph on Broadway with a play 
celebrating the common man. Barton Fink 
delivers an anti-Hollywood speech before 
accepting a lucrative film contract, but assures 
himself he will remain true to his ideals. Before 
long the writer is assigned to a routine wrestling 
picture for star Wallace Beery, with instructions 
from mercurial studio chief Jack Lipnick 
(Michael Lerner) to come up with something by 
the end of the week. The main body of the film 
chronicles Barton Fink’s struggles with a severe 
case of writer’s block, with the absurdities of the 
Hollywood system, and with a talkative neigh- 
bour in his seedy hotel, insurance salesman 
Charlie Meadows (a superb John Goodman), 
who shows Barton something of the darker side 
of wrestling—and life. 

Variety described Barton Fink as “one of the 
most eccentric films to come out of, or take place 
in, Hollywood in many a moon. Accomplished 
on every artistic level, Joel and Ethan Coen’s 
hermetic tale of a ‘genius’ playwright’s brief stint 
as a studio contract writer is a painstakingly 
miniaturist work that can be read any number 
of ways. .. . This new film will appeal to buffs at 


least as much as did the brothers’ last, Miller's 
Crossing, and for the same reasons: extraordinari- 
ly colourful period language spoken by superla- 
tive actors, the leading of scenes into odd, unex- 
pected places, and impeccable craftsmanship... .” 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance 
times. 


Edward Scissorhands (PG) 
January 3, 4 


The Silence of the Lambs (18) 
January 9-12 


Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 1990 
Starring: Jodie Foster, Anthony Hopkins, Scott Glenn 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 118 mins 


The Naked Gun 21/2 (12) 
January 23-26 


Director: David Zucker. U.S.A. 1991 

Starring: Leslie Neilson, Priscilla Presley, Robert 
Goulet, Richard Griffiths. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 85 mins. 
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Geoff Andrew/Time Out. 


The Commitments (15) 


February 6-8 
Director: Alan Parker. U.S.A.. 1991 


Starring: Robert Arkins, Michael Aherne, Angeline Ball, Andrew Stron 


ur Dolby Stereo. 116 muns 


Thelma & Louise (15) 
February 20-23 


Director: Ridley Scott. U.S.A., 1991 

Starring: Geena Davis, Susan Sarandon, Harvey 
Keitel 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo SR. 128 mins 





BLACK AMERICAN CINEMA: A PART 
RETROSPECTIVE 


Last year saw the release of twenty films made by black 
American film-makers, which exceeded the combined totals 
for the previous five years. 1991, then, made a refreshing 
change for cinema fans, black and white, who had the 
opportunity not only to see the latest Spike Lee, but also 
movies such as Boys N the Hood, New Jack City and, thanks 
to the Birmingham Film and Television Festival, Hangin’ with 
the Homeboys and The Five Heartbeats. 

The purpose of this mini-retrospective is chiefly to com- 
plement these recent successes and to demonstrate that 
there is a whole history of black American cinema. Unfortu- 
nately, due to the vagaries of film distribution, such classics 
as The Learning Tree and Sweet Sweetback’s Baadassss 
Song cannot be shown. None the less, we’ve come up with 
a selection of classic stuff, mainly from the 70s and 80s. A 
diverse selection of old and new, heavy and light—Super- 
spade, Social Comment, Blaxploitation—will be brought to 
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you over the next four months in late-night double-bills on 
alternate Fridays and Saturdays. Enjoy January and Febru- 
ary’s heady mix, and keep a look out for some further gems 
in March and April. Evelyn Wilson, Vokani Film Circuit. 


Do the Right Thing (18) 
January 17-18 


Director: Spike Lee. U.S.A., 1989 
Starring: Spike Lee, Danny Aiello, John Turturro. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 





Car Wash (15) 


January 17-18 


Director: Michael Schultz. U.S.A, 
1976. 

Starring: Franklyn Ajaye, Sully 
Boyar, Richard Pryor, ivan Dixon. 
Colour. 97 mins. 


Boys N the Hood (15) 
January 31-February 1 


Director: John Singleton. U.S.A, 1991 
Starring: Ice Cube, Cuba Gooding Jnr., Morris 
Chestnut. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 112 mins. 
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| —LA. Times. 


Killer of Sheep (15) 
January 31-February 1 


Director: Charlies Burnett. U.S.A. 1977. 


Starring: Henry Gayle Sanders, Kaycee Moore, Charles Bracy. 


Black and white. 84 mins. 


Paul Taylor/Time Out. 


To Sleep with Anger (12) 
February 14-15 


Director: Charles Burnett. U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Danny Glover, Paul Butler, Mary Alice. 
Colour. 102 mins. 


5 he : , ¥ NEW 
she sg | RECORDS/INDIES/ 
The Vorce. OBSCURITIES/ 
RARITIES/ IMPORTS 
. FROM ALL AROUND 
My Brother's Wedding (15) neutron 
February 14-15 SECONDHAND/60'S, 
—— 70’S, 80’S/MAIL 
IIIT rece Ono. Gontio Hansa, Gaye annan-Danct ORDER SERVICES/ 
Colour. 116 mins FANZINES ETC. 
GOOD PRICES PAID FOR RARE RECORDS 
189 Corporation Street, Birmingham B4 6RG 
Tel: (021) 233 2967 Fax: (021) 212 1402 
| Geoff Andrew/Time Out. 
Shaft (18) 
February 28-29 


Director: Gordon Parks. U.S.A., 1971. 
Starring: Richard Roundtree, Moses Gunn, Charles Cioffi. 
Colour. 100 mins. 








OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 90's FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A AND EUROPE 


Cotton Comes to Harlem (18) 
February 28-29 


Director: Ossie Davies. U.S.A., 1970. 
Starring: Raymond St. Jaques, Godfrey Cambridge. 
Colour. 97 mins. 


45 SUMMER ROW 
BIRMINGHAM 
B3 1JJ 


In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 


MON - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 
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JANUARY THE SILENGE OF THE LAMBS (18) 
2.00 p.m. 

1 Wednesday THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 

CINEMA CLOSED 5.00 p.m. 

2 Thursday _ TOTO THE HFRO (15) 7.00 p.m. 

EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (PG) 3.00& | CITY OF HOPF (15) 8:45 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 13 Monday 

TOTO THE HERO (15) 5.00 & 9.15 p.m, | CITY OF HOPE (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

3 Friday | THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE 415) 

EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (PG) 3.00, _ 6.45 pun. 

7.00 & 11.15 pam. _ 14 Tuesday 


CITY OF HOPE (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
| FLARTING (15) 6.45 p.m. 
| 15 Wednesday 
CITY OF HOPE (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
FLIRTING (15) 6.45 p.m. 


TOTO THE HERO (15) 5.00 & 9.15 p.nr 
4 Saturday 

EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (PG) 3.00, 
7.006 11.15 pun 

TOTO THE HBRO (15) 5.00 & 9.15pm. 


5 Sunday 16 Thursday 
EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (PG) CITY OF HOPE (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
3.00 pan. FLIRTING (15) 6.45 p.m 


TOTO THF HERO (15) 5.15, 7.306 ae Friday 


9.15 p.m. DELICA TESSEN 13)3.00, 5.00& , 
6 Monday «© | 9.15 p.m. 
FOTO THE. HERO (15) 3.00, S01 5, te CITY OF HOPE (25) 6.45 p.m. 

oof 9.15 pum. _ | DO THE RIGHT THING (18) & CAR 
7Tuesday “ re sees .15 p.m. : 
TOTO THE HERO (15) 3.00, 5.15, 7.30 18 Satu 
& 9.15 p.m. | DELICATESSEN (A5) 3.00, 5.00 & 
8 Wednesday 9.15 p.m. 
TOTO THE HERO (15) 3.00, 5.15,7.30 | CITY OF HOPE (15) 6.45 p.m. 
& 9.15 p.m. | DO THE RIGHT THING (18) & CAR 
9 Thursday WASH (15) 11.15 pam. 
THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS (18) 19 Sunday 
3.00 p.m. DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00, 5.00 & 
TOTO THE HERO (15) 5.15, 7.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
9.15 p.m. CITY OF HOPE (15) 6.45 p.m. 
10 Friday ‘ 20 Monday 
THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS (18) DELIC “ATESSE N (15) 3.00, 5.15, 7.15 & | 
2.00 & 11.15 p.m. , 915 pm, 
CITY OF HOPE (15) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 21 Tuesday 
TOTO THE HERO (15) 7.00 p.m. DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00, 5.15, 71S 
11 Saturday 9.15 p.m. 
THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS (18) 22 Wednesday 


2.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

CITY OF HOPE (15) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
TOTO THE HERO (15) 7.00 p.m. 

12 Sunday 


9.15 pam. 
23 Thursday ' 
NAKED GUN 2'2 (12) 3.00 p.m. — 


DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00, 5.15, 7.15 & 


2 OEP: 


DELICATESSEN (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY (15) 7.30 p.m. 

24 Friday 

NAKED GUN 2'/2 (12) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

DELICATESSEN (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY (15) 7.30 p.m. 

25 Saturday 

NAKED GUN 2'?2 (12) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

DELICATESSEN (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY (15) 7.30 p.m. 


26 
















NAKED GUN 2": (12) 3.00 p.m. 
DELICATESSEN (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY (15) 7.30 p.m. 


27 Monday 
DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00, 5.15, 7.15 & 
9.15 p.m. 


ete a8 3.00, 5.15, 7.156 


9.15 p.m. 

29 Ww 

DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00, 5.15, 7.15 & 
9.15 p.m. 

30 Thursday 

DELICATESSEN (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
LES VALSEUSES (*) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
31 Friday 

MERCI LA VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE INDIAN RUNNER (15) 6.30 p.m. 


BOYS N THE HOOD (15) & THE KILLER 
OF SHEEP (15) 11.15 p.m. 


FRBRUARY 


1 

LA VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE INDIAN RUNNER (15) 6.30 p.m. 
BOYS N THE HOOD (15) & THE KILLER 
OF SHEEP (15) 11.15 p.m. 
2 Sunday 
MERCI LA VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
THI*INDIAN RUNNER (15) 6.30 p.m. 
3 


“MERCI LA VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


DIAN RUNNER (15) 6.30 p.m. 


LA VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m: 
IAN RUNNER (15) 6.30 p.m. 


w 
Tc VIE (18) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


SESE SONNE (15) C05. 


THE COMMITMENTS (15) 3.00, 6,15 & 


_ THE COMMITMENTS (15) 11.15 p.m. 
8 Saturday 
MERCI LA mye” 4. 30 


———_ 


ak. ° "S Gata AE. 
8.30 p.m. , 
7 Friday — 

MERCI LA VIE (18) 2.00, 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m 


THE BRIDGE (12) 6.45 p.m. | 


8.45 p.m. 

THE BRIDGE (12) 6.4 
THE 

9 Sun 

“ES LA VIE (18) 2.00, 4. 30 & 


TH BRIDGE (12) 6.48 p.m. 
uenee VIE (18) 2.00, 4.30 & 


8.45 p.m. 


THE BRIDGE (12) 6.45 p.m. 
11 Tuesday 


MERCI LA 1B (18) 2.00, 4.30 & 


- 8.45 p.m. 


THF BRIDGE (12) 6.45 p.m. 
12W 

MERCLLA VIE (18) 2.00, 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 

THE BRIDGE (12) 6.45 p.m. 

13 Thursday 
MERCI LA VIE (18) 2.00, 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 


THE BRIDGE (12) 6.45 pre: ig 
LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


yo 


TO SLEEP WITH ANGER (15) & MY 


7 a? ne & | iy 7 
LONDON KILLS ME (18) 6.30 & 






8.45 p.m, 
21 Friday 
ee eh) 3.00 & 


soma 9 Sa ‘ 


8.45 p.m. 


\ 22 - =. 
(qn ty 5(15) 3.00 6 


(5) 11. 15 p.m. 


11.15 p.m. 
| MISSISSIPPI ssa 6.30 ont 
| 8.45 p.m. 
- 23 Sunday 
| THELMA @ LOUISE (15) 3.00 pum. 
__ MISSISSIPPI MASALA (15) 6.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 
_ 24 Monday 
MISSISSIPPI MASALA (15) 3.00 & 
| 8.45 p.m. 
| SALAAM BOMBAY! (15) 6.30 p.m. 
25 Tuesday 
| MISSISSIPPI MASALA (15) 3.00 & 
8.45 p.m. 
SALAAM BOMBAY! (15) 6.30 pam 
26 Wednesday , 
MISSISSIPPI MASALA Hg ry on o if 
8.45 p.m. | 
(27 Thursday 
MISSISSIPPI MASALA (15) 3.00, ‘ak 3 
8.45 p.m. 


Baaron tne 3.0 3.0, 6. 308 


& COTTON comes TO 
ca LIS pam. 


BROTHER'S WEDDING (15) 11.15 p.m. | 29S 


15 Saturday 


LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


8.45 p.m. 


TO SLEEP WITH ANGER (15) & MY 
BROTHER'S WEDDING (15) 11.15 pam. 


16 Sunday 


LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


8.45 pum. 
17 Monday 


LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


8.45 p.m. 
18 Tuesday 


LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


8.45 p.m. 
19 Ww 


LONDON KILLS ME (18) 3.00, 6.30 & 


8.45 p.m. 
20 


Thursday 
THELMA @ LOUISE (15) 3.00 p.m. 


BARTON (15) 300 6.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 


SHAFT (18) & COMES TO 
HARLEM (18) 1.15 p.m. 


(*) At the time of going to press, this 
| i hse nc el 
BBFC. 





